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BACKGROUND OF THE AMERICAN CRAFT TRADITION 
IN HOUSEHOLD ART (1650-1850) 


PH WALDO EMERSON once 
said that we must look at the home 
to understand the spirit of an age. 

“The events which occur therein are more 
near and affecting to us than those which 
are sought in senates and academies. . . . 
It is what is done and suffered in the 
house, in the constitution, in temperament, 
in the personal history, that has the pro- 
foundest interest for us.” This approach 
could certainly be applied to the Colonial 
period in America, especially since house- 
hold art was of the utmost importance at 
the time. In the early days the Colonists’ 
success depended on their ability to be self- 
sufficient in the true sense of the word. 


All members of the family had to co-operate 
in building the house, protecting it, and sup- 
plying it with food, clothing, and fuel in 
order to survive the rigors of the new 
country. Shipping space was too precious 
to bring anything but the most essential 
imports from the old country, and in spite 
of the many heirlooms which, according to 
grandmother, “came over on the May- 
flower,” there is actual proof of only one 
piece which arrived on that crowded ship, 
Peregrine White’s cradle. The settlers 
were forced to provide for their own needs. 
There was little time for anything else ex- 
cept religious activities and later, problems 
of government and politics, with the result 
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that the home was really the center of life 
to an extent that we today hardly under- 
stand with our clubs, offices, and places of 
entertainment. There was no “fine art” in 
our sense of the word flourishing before 
1800—although some portraits do survive 
from the seventeenth century and many, of 
course, from the eighteenth—little music 
and almost no theater. Literature for the 
most part took its form in letters, journals, 
and in religious or political writings. Thus 
we turn to the home truly to understand the 
art and life of Colonial America. 

The collection of American furniture and 
household accessories now on exhibit at the 
Art Institute in Galleries L2 and L3 (lent 
by Dr. and Mrs. Dudley Phelps Sanford) 
offers a fine opportunity for the study of this 
life. It covers the period roughly from 
1650 to 1850, the smaller objects extending 
into the nineteenth century period, while the 
latest furniture is about 1800. With the 
exception of a few outstanding pieces, such 
as those made by Thomas Dennis and some 
chests, most of the furniture is by anony- 


mous New England makers, some of them 
trained joiners, many of them simply in- 
genious and versatile men who did the 
work in their own homes with materials 
found nearby and with basic tools. An 
early attempt was made to form a joiners’ 
guild, but this was found to be impractical 
in the wilderness where there were not 
enough trained men for any trade and a 
man had to turn his hand to almost every- 
thing. In spite of this lack of regulated 
training, construction methods and design 
were fairly alike throughout the colonies 
because the familiar traditions were ob- 
served and English styles followed, usually 
with a time lag of about twenty years. 
Because the design tendency was at the 
same time both imitative and creative, it 
is a delicate matter to date an early Ameri- 
can piece of furniture without allowing 
about thirty years’ leeway. The Sanford 
furniture falls into four main periods: 
1660-1690, 1690-1720, 1720-1750, and 1750- 
1780, while the smaller accessories show the 
continuation of the earlier design patterns 


SOME OF THE UTENSILS USED BY THE COLONIAL HOUSEWIFE DURING HER LABORIOUS COOKING PREP- 
ARATIONS SHOWING BEAUTY AND FITNESS OF PURPOSE. 
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up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The collection shows the tradition of 
American design from the first memory 
pieces, hardly distinguishable from English 
models, to those of unmistakably native 
character. In spite of the various national 
groups which settled along the Eastern Sea- 
board, such as the Swedes, the French, and 
the Dutch, it was the English style of 
decoration and thought which asserted 
itself over the others, so that our exhibit, 
which is of New England origin, is typical 
of furnishings found from Maine to 
Virginia. As the South grew more and 
more prosperous, it tended to import more 
luxurious equipment and discard the old, 
while New England, being more conserva- 
tive and thrifty, clung to the well-tried 
things which were still useful. Materials 
on hand were used—native pine, elm, oak, 
maple, cherry, butternut, ash, and hickory, 


decorated with paints made from earth 
clays and vegetable dyes. 

It should be remembered that the early 
houses of America were crude structures of 
wattle at first, with only one or, at best, 
two rooms. The one room with the hearth, 
the main feature, was used for everything— 
cooking, eating, and sleeping. There was 
room for very little furniture; perhaps two 
beds, one or two chests, a table, and some 
stools with possibly a chair would serve 
a family of four. By 1650, houses tended to 
be of frame construction and had from two 
to four rooms with upper chambers as well. 
As the houses gradually became more spa- 
cious and comfertable, finer appointments 
were acquired. 

The most important pieces of furniture 
in the early days were chests, chairs, tables, 
and beds, as we can see by checking the 
contemporary inventories. The chest was 


A CONNECTICUT TYPE CHEST OF PINE AND OAK DECORATED WITH APPLIED SPINDLES, 
CARVED TULIP MOTIFS, AND PAINTED LEAVES, DATED APRIL 15, 1704. 
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THE CARVED BOX UNDER THE MIRROR AT THE LEFT IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN USED BY JEIUSHY FOR 
STORING HER TREASURES AT THE WAYSIDE INN. 


perhaps the most essential, for it supplied 
the only storage place in a day of no closets 
and few cupboards. Its development can 
be seen from a crude six-board chest of 
Gothic tradition to a graceful Queen Anne 
highboy. Chairs were scarce until the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century, 
there being only one or two for each family 
and these were reserved for the head of the 
house. Stools and benches or forms were 
used instead. To the modern eye, seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century chairs 
look unbearably uncomfortable, but they 
were used for the most part only on cere- 
monious occasions and there was no time 
for lounging. In Colonial times one had 
to use nearly every minute for the neces- 
sities—farming, cooking food, making 
clothes, providing fuel, caring for children. 
Even people of wealth and property had to 
attend to these duties. And it should be 
remembered that each activity entailed a 
long process of several stages. Practically 
nothing came already prepared—no frozen 
peas or dehydrated soup. Cooking required 
first of all either the hunting or the grow- 
ing of the food, then the preparation for 
use, that is, the skinning or the harvesting, 
and last of all the stewing or baking which, 
in turn, took hours. Meat and fowl were 
suspended on hooks over the fire and had 
to be turned continually. All bread was 


home-baked, of course, in an oven in- 


conveniently placed in the back of the fire- 
place. After 1700 the ovens were built at 
the side of the hearth so that the cook no 
longer had to lean over hot coals or even 
flames to put in the loaves. “Hasty 
pudding,” a common dish, was actually 
named in derision because it took hours to 
cook with constant stirring. 

Making clothes, if the materials were 
not imported, required the spinning and 
dyeing of thread and weaving it into cloth 
before it could even be cut. The making 
of candles and soap was an important task 
in every household. A good wife was also 
expected to be able to nurse and even treat 
her family in times of illness. For this 
purpose she grew and gathered herbs which 
were dried and made into teas or poultices. 

Evidences of all these activities can be 
seen in the exhibit and from them we can 
reconstruct the life of the time: the bowls 
which the Indians taught the Colonists to 
make from burls, and the trammels, trivets, 
skillets, kettles, and ladles for cooking 
purposes; the wooden chargers, pewter 
porringers, and mugs which contained the 
good food and drink; the yarn holders and 
looms for weaving; and the clever tools 
for the carpenter and the farmer. 

Lest the life appear too hard and 
laborious to us judging from these utili- 
tarian utensils, we have reminders of the 
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gayer and more lively side of the Colonists. 
For although seeming perhaps stern and 
uncompromising today, they experienced 
all the common human joys and sorrows 
and led full lives. Nearly everyone, both 
men and women, enjoyed drinking spirits 
and many indulged in pipe smoking. As 
Edward Johnson said in 1654 in his 
W onder Working Providence, “They made 
shift (however) to rub out the Winter’s 
cold by the Fireside, having fuell enough 
growing at their very doores, turning down 
many a drop from the Bottell, and burning 
Tobacco with all the ease they could.” 
Johnson also observed that it was “a com- 
mon fault in our young people that they 


gave themselves to drink hot waters im- 
moderately.” In our exhibit, the pipe 
holders and tongs which held the hot coal 
to light the tobacco indicate that Johnson 
spoke truly, as do the toddy iron, tankards, 
and beakers. Carved toys as well as minia- 
ture chairs and chests show that the chil- 
dren were treated as children and not 
merely as small adults, even though they 
were given household responsibilities when 
very young. Various small carved boxes 
and decorative trinkets exhibit a love of 
design for its own sake, and the small 
mirrors on the wall reveal a normal con- 
cern for personal appearance. There is 
definitely a sense of humor in the group of 


CARVED TRINKET BOXES AND SWEETHEART TOKENS EXHIBIT THE COLONISTS’ LOVE OF 
DECORATION FOR ITS OWN SAKE. 
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chalkware animals (which are nineteenth 
century, however) ; they strongly resemble 
the creatures in our animated cartoons. 

As a whole, this exhibit of American 
household art shows the strong sense of 
proportion and the feeling for function 
possessed by our forbears. Functionalism 
is, after all, a time-honored principle. For 
example, each part of a seventeenth century 
chair serves a purpose. The legs, stretchers, 
back, and arms are all essential to the 
structure of the piece, there is no super- 
fluous addition for the sake of decoration. 
The decoration is achieved by the harmony 
of the parts and the natural flow of line. 
In addition to this, the parts were often em- 
bellished by carving or painting, but always 
with their purpose in mind. A small cup- 
board in the collection, for example, has 
several means of decoration in addition to 
its well-proportioned structure, but each 
one emphasizes the line either by contrast 
or repetition. Foliated carving on its sides 
both relieves and strengthens an otherwise 
unbroken space, and black painted panels on 
the front form an interesting pattern, be- 
sides bringing out the honey color of the oak. 
In a time of stress and danger, careful 
thought and affection went into the making 
of these simple things to be used in daily 
life. The making of a butter scoop would 
receive relatively as much planning as a 
blanket chest. The fact that its. function 
was to press out the moisture with the 
under side of the bowl, as well as to scoop 
up the butter for transfer into another con- 
tainer was taken into full consideration, as 
was the fit of the handle to the palm of the 
hand. 

Thus, the creation of these objects pro- 
vided an outlet for individual expression 
which was needed in a day of little relax- 
ation and play, and their use gave a sense of 
inner satisfaction to their owners. Living 


and working with these things was gratify- 
ing, for they expressed the needs and the 
character of the people of the time. Today 
we are trying to recapture that balance be- 
tween people and the simple things they 
use in everyday living. 

Epna E. JoHNSON 


AWARDED HONORARY 
DEGREE 


HOLDER, Director of Finance 
and Operation at the Art Institute, 
was presented the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Fine Arts by President Chaun- 
cey McCormick on June 13, during the 
graduation exercises of the School of the 
Art Institute held in Goodman Theatre. 
In his speech of presentation, Daniel Cat- 
ton Rich, Director of Fine Arts, said: 
“In various distinguished capacities, Mr. 
Burkholder has served the cause of art in 
the United States. As Curator of Exhibi- 
tions in our Art Institute, he brought to 
Chicago the painting and sculpture of 
leading Americans. As our Secretary, he 
participated widely in all the public 
activities of the Institute. Later as Busi- 
ness Manager and finally as Director of 
Finance and Operation, he helped to lay the 
firm basis of the Institute’s progress and ex- 
pansion. For forty-four years his clear and 
practical vision, his warm humanity in per- 
sonal relations, and above all his unswerv- 
ing integrity have been built into the very 
fabric of this institution and remain a model 
of public service in the arts.” 


HARVEY BURK- 
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WALTER BYRON SMITH 


ITH great sorrow the Trustees 
WV ees the death on April 2, 1945, 

of Walter Byron Smith. He be- 
came a Member of the Art Institute in 
1906 and was active on the Board of Trus- 
tees for over twenty years. He had served 
on ten of the Institute’s Committees, had 
been a Vice-President, and in his capacity as 
Treasurer had guided the finances of the 
Institute from 1927 until his death this 
spring. 

At the meeting of the Trustees held on 
June 12, 1945, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Walter Byron Smith was elected a 
Trustee of The Art Institute of Chicago 
on January 13, 1925, and soon thereafter 
became Treasurer, a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and Chairman of the Budget 
Committee. Last year he became a Vice- 
President. This record reflects his long 
usefulness to the Institute but merely sug- 
gests the extent and value of his service. 


JOHN A. HOLABIRD 


T IS with further sorrow that the 
I Trustees announce the death of John 

A. Holabird on May 4, 1945. He 
served as a Trustee from 1925 to 1934 and 
was reélected in 1943. He had served on 
nine of the Institute’s Committees, having 
been especially active on the Painting and 
Sculpture Committee and on the Burnham 
Library Committee. 

Well-known as a partner in the architec- 
tural firm of Holabird and Root, he was 
vitally interested not only in furthering the 
development of architecture in Chicago but 
also in encouraging all worthy activities 
in the art field. 

A Trustees’ resolution is now being 
drafted and will be printed in the next 
number of the Bulletin. 


“Walter Smith was a man of unusual 
business acumen and this he unsparingly 
devoted at all times to our affairs. His 
judgment and wise counsel, always stated 
with directness and clarity, and his coura- 
geous initiative were invaluable. He was 
ever insistent on the highest standards of 
civic responsibility and institutional ethics. 
Strong in his convictions, he yet habitually 
listened to and carefully weighed the advice 
of others. In large measure the conspicu- 
ously successful management of our finan- 
cial affairs for over twenty years has been 
due to him and this we wish gratefully to 
be made plain in our records. 

“Such an expression would be incomplete 
did it not also reveal the personal respect 
and affection of his fellow Trustees for him 
and their profound sorrow in his death. 
The loss of this outstanding citizen will be 
deeply felt in our lives as in those of others 
with whom he labored with humanity and 
wisdom for the well-being and advance- 
ment of our city.” 


WIEBE ALICE WHITE 


SS Wiebe Alice White, who 

worked for over thirty years in 

the Library, died May 13, 1945. 
She was an alumna of the University of 
Illinois and joined the staff of the Ryerson 
Library in September, 1910, after a year or 
more of experience in the Walla Walla, 
Washington, Public Library. In 1913 she 
was made Assistant Librarian of the 
Ryerson and Burnham Libraries. 

Until her retirement in May, 1943, Miss 
White took special interest in the reference 
service of the Library both for the museum 
staff and for the students of the School. 
She was largely responsible for the index 
of museum bulletins and periodicals, an 
invaluable tool, which antedates and now 
supplements The Art Index. 
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MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 
September 24—November 5 


Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 


Members and their immediate families are admitted free to all exhibitions, lectures, 
concerts, motion pictures, receptions, and other programs arranged by the museum and the 
Membership Lecture Department. The building and the permanent collections of the Art 
Institute are open free to Members every day of the year. 


LECTURE COURSES AND CLASSES 


GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS OF PAINTINGS—Mondays at 11:00 A.M., 
Helen Parker; 11:55 A.M., George Buehr, demonstrating techniques. 

Cuinic oF Goop Taste—Mondays at 2:00 P.M., Dudley Crafts Watson. Occasional guest 
speakers conduct this clinic. The Postwar Home is the theme for this year. 

ADULT SKETCH CLAssEs FoR Novices—Monday evenings from 5:45 to 7:30 P.M., Tuesday 
mornings from 10:00 to 12:co Noon, George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. Sketching 
materials are supplied for 15 cents. 

A SHorT SURVEY OF THE FILM IN AMERICA—Monday evenings at 8:00, beginning October 
1. This series will illustrate the various phases of the development of the moving pictures from 
the silent film of the early days to the sound film of the present. 

THE CurRENT ExHIBITIONS—Tuesdays as listed below at 6:30 P.M. Gallery lectures by 


Helen Parker. 
CurRRENT EXHIBITION PROMENADES—Fridays at 12:20 P.M. and 6:20 P.M., Mr. Watson and 


Members of the Staff. 

History AND ENJOYMENT OF ART—Fridays at 10:45 A.M. Mr. Watson illustrates these 
lectures with slides in color, motion pictures, and correlated music. Other staff members speak 
occasionally. 

ART THROUGH TRAVEL—Friday evenings at 7:45 P.M., Mr. Watson. These lectures are 
repeated Sundays at 3:00 and 4:45 P.M. for the public. The charge to the public is 60 cents, 
including Federal tax. Members are admitted free of charge, families of Members and their 
out-of-town visiting guests must pay the Federal tax of 10 cents per person. 

MASTERPIECE OF THE MontH—Saturday afternoons, immediately following the movie. 
George Buehr gives a twenty-minute gallery talk in front of the current Masterpiece. 


DATE Hour 
SEPTEMBER 
Mon. 24 11:00 A.M. INTERNATIONAL PAINTING. Helen Parker. Gallery 35. 
11:55 A.M. TENETS OF CONTEMPORARY DesiGn. George Buehr. Gallery 35. 
2:00 P.M. Goop TASTE IN THE Postwar Home (Clinic of Good Taste). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
5:45 SKETCH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
8:00 Cuicaco “TRAVEL” Becins AT Home. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Tu. 25 10:00 


AMERICAN FURNITURE AND CRAFTS OF THE PILGRIM CENTURY, 
I. Helen Parker. Gallery L3. 

Four WoMEN PAINTERS OF CHICAGO: GERTRUDE ABERCROMBIE, 
JEAN CRAWFORD ADAMS, FRANCES Foy, LAURA VAN PAp- 
PELENDAM. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

12:20 P.M. Wuat’s NEw IN THE GALLERIES? Dudley Crafts Watson. Gal- 

lery to be announced. 


P.M 

P.M. 

A.M. SkeTcH Ciass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
P.M 

A.M 


Fri. 28 10:45 
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DATE Hour 
SEPTEMBER 

Fri. 28 6:20 P.M REPETITION OF 12:20 LECTURE. 

7:45 P.M Cuicaco “Travel” Becins aT Home (Art through Travel). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Sat. 29 1:10 P.M REVIEW OF SUMMER SKETCHES (The James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son and George Buehr. 

Sun. 30 3:00 P.M Cuicaco “TRAVEL” Becins AT Home (Art through Travel). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 

4:45 P.M REPETITION OF 3:00 LECTURE. 

OcTOBER 

Mon. 1 11:00 A.M AMERICAN CRAFT TRADITION IN HouseHOLD Art. Helen Parker. 
Gallery L2. 

11:55 A.M —— OF CRAFT TECHNIQUES. George Buehr. Gal- 
ery L2. 

2:00 P.M Why Periop Furniture? (Clinic of Good Taste). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 

5:45 P.M. SkETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

8:00 P.M. THE DEVELOPMENT OF NARRATIVE (Film Program. See page 
76). 

Tu. 2 10:00 A.M. SkeTcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

Fri. 5 10:45 A.M. THE PAINTING OF Kari Hotty AND VACLAV VyTLAcIL. Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 

12:20 P.M. Room oF CuHicaco ArT: RICHARD BOWMAN AND RUSSELL 
WoeELtz. George Buehr. Gallery 52. 

6:20 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:20 LECTURE. 

7:45 P.M. Mexico, 1945 (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Sat. 6 1:10 P.M. PAINTING AUTUMN (The James Nelson and Anna Louise Ray- 
mond Fund for Children). Dudley Crafts Watson and 
George Buehr. 

Sun. 7 3:00 P.M. Mexico, 1945 (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

4:45 P.M. REPETITION OF 3:00 LECTURE. 
Mon. 8 11:00 A.M. AMERICAN COLONIAL PaintTinG. Helen Parker. Gallery 25. 
11:55 A.M. PAINTING A MaAn’s Portrait. George Buehr. Gallery 25. 
2:00 P.M. Wuat AsoutT Mopern Furniture? (Clinic of Good Taste). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
5:45 P.M. SkeTcH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
8:00 P.M. THE RIsE OF THE AMERICAN FiLM (Film Program. See page 
75). 
Tu. 9 10:00 A.M. SkeTtcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
6:30 P.M. AMERICAN FURNITURE AND CRAFTS OF THE PILGRIM CENTURY, 
Il. Helen Parker. Gallery L3. 

Fri. 12 10:45 A.M. Tue Art oF Epcar Mitier. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

12:20 P.M. Tue Lucy Maup BucKINGHAM MEDIEVAL COoLLecTion. Dudley 
Crafts Watson. Gallery 

6:20 P.M REPETITION OF 12:20 LECTURE. 

7:45 P.M Yucatan (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Sat. 13 1:10 P.M PAINTERS OF AUTUMN (The James Nelson and Anna Louise 
Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley Crafts Watson and 
George Buehr. 

Sun. 14 3:00 P.M YucaTan (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

4:45 P.M REPETITION OF 3:00 LECTURE. 

Mon. 15 11:00 A.M EAKINS AND SARGENT. Helen Parker. Gallery 25. 

11:55 AM PROBLEMS IN PorTRAYING A WoMAN. George Buehr. Gallery 
25. 

2:00 P.M Coior SENSE IN Room BaAckcrounps (Clinic of Good Taste). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 

5:45 P.M SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

8:00 P.M. THE Basis oF MopeRN TECHNIQUE, I (Film Program. See page 
76). 

Tu. 16 1o:co A.M SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
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DaTE Hour | 
OCTOBER 
Fri. 19 | 10:45 A.M. MakING Art Live IN INDIANA. Ella Bond Johnson. 
12:20 P.M. THE HELEN BircH BARTLETT MEMORIAL COLLECTION. George 
Buehr. Gallery 42. 
6:20 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:20 LECTURE. 
7:45 P.M. GUATEMALA (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Sat. 20 1:10 P.M. COMPOSING A PICTURE IN THREE Coors (The James Nelson 
and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley 
Crafts Watson and George Buehr. 
Sun. 21 3:00 P.M. GUATEMALA (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
4:45 P.M. REPETITION OF 3:00 LECTURE. 
Mon. 22 11:00 A.M. WinsLow Homer. Helen Parker. Gallery 25. 
11:55 A.M. A WATER CoLor IN Homeric MANNER. George Buehr. Gal- 
lery 25. 
2:00 P.M. CoLor THRILLS IN THE NEW Faprics (Clinic of Good Taste). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
5:45 P.M. SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
8:00 P.M. THE Basis of MoperN TECHNIQUE, II (Film Program. See 
page 76). 
Tu. 23 10:00 A.M. SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
6:30 P.M. CHINESE CosTUMES AND Accessories. Helen Parker. Gallery 
Ho. 
Fri. 26 10:45 A.M. Cu1NA’s BACKGROUND OF CuLTuRE. Charles Fabens Kelley. 
12:20 P.M. FIFTY-sIXTH ANNUAL AMERICAN EXHIBITION: OIL PAINTINGS. 
Dudley Crafts Watson. East Wing. 
6:20 P.M REPETITION OF 12:20 LECTURE. 
7:45 P.M THE OTHER CENTRAL AMERICAN ReEPuBLics (Art through 
Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Sat. 27 1:10 P.M. DECORATIVE PAINTERS (The James Nelson and Anna Louise 


Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley Crafts Watson and 
George Buehr. 


Sun. 28 3:00 P.M. THe OTHER CENTRAL AMERICAN RepusBtics (Art through 
Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
4:45 P.M. REPETITION OF 3:00 LECTURE. 
Mon. 29 11:00 A.M. WuistLer. Helen Parker. Gallery 25. 
11:55 A.M. A SEASCAPE AFTER WHISTLER. George Buehr. Gallery 25. 
2:00 P.M. Tue IpeAL Livinc Room Topay (Clinic of Good Taste). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
5:45 P.M. SketTcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
8:00 P.M. THE GERMAN INFLUENCE (Film Program. See page 76). 
Tu. 30 10:00 A.M. SketcH Ciass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
NOVEMBER 
Fri. 2 10:45 A.M. CHINESE SCULPTURE FROM THE GREAT MONUMENTS TO THE 
Bronzes. Charles Fabens Kelley. 
12:20 P.M. FIFTY-sIXTH ANNUAL AMERICAN EXHIBITION: OIL PAINTINGS. 
George Buehr. East Wing. 
6:20 P.M REPETITION OF 12:20 LECTURE. 
7:45 P.M INTRODUCTION To SouTH America (Art through Travel). Dud- 
ley Crafts Watson. 
Sat. 3 1:10 P.M. COMPOSING A PICTURE WITH THREE Ficures (The James Nelson 


and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley 
Crafts Watson and George Buehr. 

Sun. 4 3:00 P.M. INTRODUCTION TO SOUTH America (Art through Travel). Dud- 
ley Crafts Watson. 


4:45 P.M. REPETITION OF 3:00 LECTURE. 
Mon. 5 11:00 A.M. AMERICAN IMPRESSIONISM. Helen Parker. Gallery 26. 
11:55 A.M. How To Paint CLoups AND WaTER. George Buehr. Gallery 
26. 
2:00 P.M. DINING IN THE SERVANTLEsS House (Clinic of Good Taste). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
745 P.M. | SkeTcH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 


Tue TALKiEs (Film Program. See page 76.) 
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LECTURES AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 
Department of Education. Helen Parker, Head. 


The Department of Education offers guide service by appointment to individuals, groups, 
and organizations. Gallery lectures on the permanent and temporary exhibitions, or lectures, 
illustrated with slides, on desired topics may be arranged. For information regarding fees and 
other details, please consult the Department of Education Office in Gallery 2. 

Free gallery tours for children of the Chicago Public Schools may be had by appointment 
made in advance. 

EVENING GALLERY TALKS. Lectures in the galleries by Helen Parker on the current 
exhibitions. The course is open to anyone and may be entered at any time. Tuesdays as listed 
below, at 6:30 P.M., $5.00 for any twelve lectures, plus $1.00 Federal tax. Single lecture, 50 
cents, plus ro cents tax. Free to Members. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of Lectures, by 
Helen Parker. Illustrated art and travel talks. Free in Fullerton Hall, on Thursday evenings, 
at 6:30. 

The following lectures, given by Miss Parker, are open to anyone: 


DATE Hour Place of 
SEPT. Meeting 
Tu. 25 6:30 P.M. AMERICAN FURNITURE AND CRAFTS OF THE PILGRIM | Gallery L3 
Century, I. 
Oct. 
Th. 4 6:30 P.M. * A PRELUDE TO ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. Fullerton 
Hall 
Tu. 9 6:30 P.M. AMERICAN FURNITURE AND CRAFTS OF THE PILGRIM | Gallery L2 
Century, II. 
Th. 1 6:30 P.M. * MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING, GREAT AND SMALL, IN | Fullerton 
THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Hall 
Th. 18 6:30 P.M. * THe CATHEDRAL AT CHARTRES. Fullerton 
Hall 
Tu. 23 6:30 P.M. CHINESE COSTUMES AND ACCESSORIES. Gallery Hg 
Th. 25 6:30 P.M. * MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT MEXICO. Fullerton 
Hall 
Nov. 
Th. 1 6:30 P.M. * THE AMERICAN CRAFT TRADITION IN HOUSEHOLD | Fullerton 
ART, 1650-1850. Hall 
Tu. 6 6:30 P.M. FirTy-sixTH ANNUAL AMERICAN OIL EXHIBITION, I.} Gallery G52 


* Programs marked with an asterisk constitute the Art Institute’s contribution to public art education and are 


open free to the public. 


A FILM PROGRAM FOR ADULTS 


4 I AXHE motion picture today is more than an easy source of entertainment. It is 
an art with its own peculiar qualities—medium, techniques, results—that are not 
to be confused with the arts of photography, of the painted picture, or of the 

theater. It may have certain elements in common with still-photography, with the 

written story, or with the stage play, but it differs in its essential forms from all of 
these. It is unlike other arts, also, in that its birth can be dated. The first public 
performance of a film was given in Paris, December 28, 1895. During the half-century 
that has followed, those tentative beginnings, which were merely two-minute silent 
films, have developed into the great productions we see today, where script, movement, 
light, color, sound are united into a new visual art, even now imperfectly realized. 
The Art Institute believes that a review of the history of this new art and a con- 
sideration of its function are of value. The Museum of Modern Art Film Library 
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has formed an extensive collection of films which illustrate the various phases of the 
development of the movie. Our program will be drawn from their collection and will 
permit us to see the motion picture from the silent film of the early days to the highly 
developed sound film of the present. ‘An understanding of the film becomes essential to 
any well-rounded education, since it exercises so profound an influence on the attitude 
to life of the millions who attend film showings.” 

Some of the movies will appear very amusing today, compared with present achieve- 
ments; but they are interesting as the first manifestations of an art. There will be 
both American and foreign films of early and recent make; program notes will add to 
the interest and aid in a more intelligent approach to the pictures. The entertainment 
value has not been overlooked, and we feel that the Members will enjoy the showings. 


A SHORT SURVEY OF THE FILM IN AMERICA 


This series will be the first presented for Members on Monday evenings at 8:00 
and to the public on Saturday afternoons at 2:30. Because of limited seating capacity 
children under twelve years will not be admitted. Most programs last about two 


hours. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NARRATIVE: September 29 and October 1 
The Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots (1895) 
Wash Day Troubles (1896) 
A Trip to the Moon (1902) 
The Great Train Robbery (1903) 
Rescued by Rover (1905) 
Possibilities of a War in the Air (1910) 
Queen Elizabeth (1912), with Sarah Bernhardt 


THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN FILM: October 6 and October 8 
A Corner in Wheat (1909), directed by D. W. Griffith with Frank Powell and 


H. B. Walthall 
The New York Hat (1912), directed by D. W. Griffith with Mary Pickford and 


Lionel Barrymore. 
A Fool There Was (1914), directed by Frank Powell with Theda Bara. 


THE BASIS OF MODERN TECHNIQUE, I: October 13 and October 15 
Intolerance (1916), directed by D. W. Griffith 


THE BASIS OF MODERN TECHNIQUE, II: October 20 and October 22 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1903) 
Tol’able David (1921) 


THE GERMAN INFLUENCE: October 27 and October 29 
Sunrise (1927) 
Hands (1928) 


THE TALKIES: November 3 and November 5 
Two scenes from The Jazz Singer (1927), with Al Jolson 
Movietone Newsreel (1927), with George Bernard Shaw 
Sequence from Lights of New York (1928) 
Steamboat Willie (1928), by Walt Disney 


Programs are subject to change without notice. 
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LECTURES ON LATIN AMERICA 


ART THROUGH TRAVEL SERIES 


fifteen weeks in fifteen South American countries and traveling 15,000 miles by 
air. On Friday, October 5, at 7:45 P. M., he will begin his series of Latin 
American lectures. These lectures will be presented in color stills and motion pictures 
with special accent on the architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and crafts of each 


country. 


M R. DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON returns to the Art Institute after spending 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


Memsers’ SERIES 


EACE again! The Art Institute Members’ Series was established on the very 

brink of an economic depression unparalleled in the history'of our country, and its 

short fifteen years have weathered depression and war. It prospered and grew 
through both, a fact which testifies to the unfaltering interest and loyalty of the Member- 
ship of the Art Institute, to the hard and earnest work of its staff. Also, it reveals the 
need and demand for the theatre in the life of a civilized community. 

The war years have been very difficult. There have been shortages of materials, of 
equipment, and above all shortages of men. All of these will continue for a little longer, 
but since they have been overcome during the worst years, we need not be seriously con- 
cerned for the future. We embark on the new year with a great sense of relief that this 
is again a world at peace. 

The Art Institute Members’ Series for the season 1945 to 1946 will open on October 4 
with the production of Philip Barry’s delightful comedy, The Philadelphia Story. Mr. 
Barry’s good nature, his keen sense of humor, his brilliant wit are familiar to our theatre- 
going public. The play, centered about an old Philadelphia family, is an excellent expres- 
sion of Mr. Barry’s talents and it will, without the slightest doubt, provide a delightful 
evening in the theatre. The Philadelphia Story will play on the following nights: October 
4-6; 9-14; 16-20; with one matinee Thursday, October 18. For those who have not already 
taken advantage of a permanent reservation for the season, there is still time to do so. This 
will assure Members of the best seats available for the entire season. An order blank will 
gladly be mailed to you upon request to the Box Office; the telephone number is Central 
2337. Members’ Series tickets are available to the general public at $1.20 each; Art In- 
stitute Members procure these tickets at 40 cents each, but the Membership card or 
season coupon must be presented each time tickets are purchased. 


THE CHILDREN’s THEATRE 


The popularity of the children’s performances has been growing at an embarrassing rate. 
There does not appear to be time enough to provide an adequate number of performances 
to take care of the children who come. For the new season, plans have been made to provide 
several Sunday performances to accommodate the large audiences. 

The season will open on Saturday, October 27, with Charlotte B. Chorpenning’s 
Rumpelstiltskin. The play has had two previous productions in the last fifteen years and 
has been a great favorite with children. 

Tickets are available to Art Institute Members as follows: $1.20 section at 95 cents, 
and 90 cent section at 65 cents. The tickets for the October 27 performance will be on 
sale at the Box Office immediately following Labor Day. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


January 10—European Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne. Galley A412. 
Thirty interiors illustrating the principal French and English styles from the 
sixteenth century to the present. Handbook available. 

April 2-October 1—Still Life Comes to Life. Gallery of Art Interpretation. 

An explanatory exhibition showing the vitality and rich variety of still life painting. 

April 20-September 30—Prints by Picasso. Gallery 16. 

A selection from Picasso’s graphic work ranging from his earliest etchings to the 
“Lies and Dreams of Franco.” 

April 30-September 30—Woodcuts by Lucas Cranach. Gallery 13. 

A group of fine early proofs by one of the great printmakers of the 16th century 
from the Art Institute Collection. 

May 28, 1945-May 28, 1946—The Craft Tradition in American Household Art (1650- 
1850). Special Loan Exhibition. Galleries L2 and L3. 

American furniture of the Pilgrim century and objects of household art in that 
tradition as shown by selections from the Behrend-Sanford Collection. Lent by 
Dr. and Mrs. Dudley Phelps Sanford, Aiken, South Carolina. 

July 25-November 5—Etchings by Anders Zorn. Gallery 12. 

Formed by the late Charles Deering and Wallace L. DeW olf, the Art Institute's 
collection of Zorn’s etchings is the most complete in existence. 

August 16-September 23—-Room of Chicago Art: Works by Antimo Beneduce and 
Dorothy Loeb. Gallery 52. 

Mr. Beneduce’s water colors of flowers and tropical foliage are combined with 
Miss Loeb’s colorful Provincetown scenes. 

August 30-September 30—Annual Exhibition by Students of the School of the Art Insti- 
tute. Galleries G52-G6r. 

This show is made up of paintings, drawings, textiles, ceramics, and various other 
objects created by students in the School’s many classes. 

September 1-September 29—Masterpiece of the Month: Chez Mouquin, Painting by Wil- 
liam Glackens (American, 1870-1938). The Friends of American Art Collection. 
A famous New York restaurant depicted by one of the members of the Eight. 

September 27-November 4—Room of Chicago Art: Richard Bowman and Russell 
Woeltz. Gallery 52. 

Two young Chicago men who paint symbolic and abstract themes in dynamic style. 

October 1-October 31—Masterpiece of the Month: Standing Figure of Buddha (India, 
11th-12th century). The S. M. Nickerson Collection. 

An outstanding figure of Buddha executed with dignity and deep religious feeling. 

October 20-February 3—Chinese Costumes and Accessories. Gallery Ho. 

An exhibition of costumes, priest robes, hangings, fans, and jewelry dating from 
the last three centuries. 

October 25-January 1—The Fifty-sixth Annual American Exhibition: Oil Paintings. 
Galleries Gs52-G61. 

This year’s annual is all invited and, because of the difficulties of transporting and 
handling sculpture, the exhibition has been restricted to oil paintings only. 
November 1-November 30—Masterpiece of the Month: Adam and Eve, engraving by 

Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528). 
A brilliant impression of one of Diirer’s most famous engravings which came 
from the J. P. Morgan Collection. 
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